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The infinite and eternal God knows no time. Past, 
present, and future are alike to Him, and in His eternity 
125 years are but an infinitesimal quantity. As St. Peter 
tells us, “With the Lord a thousand years are but as one 
day.” Or as the psalmist expresses it even more poetically, 
“A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past, or as a watch in the night.” But it is different 
with us. In our life, time is a factor; it plays an important 
role. And it is entirely in keeping with God’s will and 
command that we take note of the passage of time, that 
“we number our days that we may get a heart of wisdom”. 
We are very conscious of time. This is evidenced among 
others by our marking passing events, by celebrating birth- 
days and other anniversaries. And as we do this with 
events in our lives, we Christians also quite naturally do 
this in the lives of our Christian institutions and organiza- 
tions. Thus it was but self-evident that our St. Paul’s 
congregation decided to take special cognizance of the year 
1962, which marks its 125th birthday. 


This is, indeed, a segment of time long enough to 
warrant a joyful celebration. And, simultaneously, it may 
afford occasion for moments of contemplation, of retro- 
spection and introspection; for to “remember the days of 
old” is not only meet but it is also profitable. Thus Moses 
enjoined his people, “For ask now of the days that are 
past, which were before you”, to learn from them the 
great things that the Lord had wrought in their midst. 


One hundred and twenty-five years is a period of 
time that spans several generations. It constitutes a 
lengthy chapter in the life of a congregation. It is history. 
Luther conceived of history as composed of God’s mercy 
and of God’s judgment. This may also apply to the 
history of a Christian congregation: mercy and judgment 
incomprehensibly interwoven, with mercy predominant and 
with God’s judgment always working to the end that mercy 
may again reign and hold sway. This interplay may not 
always be clearly discerned by the human eye, but it is 
nevertheless present in the lives of a Christian as in that 
of Christian congregations. And thus also in that of our 
dear St. Paul’s congregation. 


I 


The beginning of Fort Wayne and of St. Paul’s church 
almost coincide, the former antedating the latter by but 
a few years. The first government land in present-day Fort 
Wayne was offered for sale in 1823 for the first time, and 
in 1829 the little settlement was incorporated as a town. 


However, it was not until 1840 that the General Assembly 
of Indiana passed on the charter for a permanent form 
of government and for the election of town officials. The 
growth of the new town was stimulated by the beginning 
of construction of the Wabash and Erie Canal in 1832; 
but it was still a frontier settlement surrounded by wilder- 
ness, offering few comforts and fewer luxuries. To with- 
stand the rigors of frontier life and to endure its privations 
called for a hardy citizenry. And the early pioneers who 
made their way to Fort Wayne in those days were of the 
mettle and the fortitude to cope with the situation, to push 
back the wilderness, to toil and to struggle in gaining a 
livelihood, in establishing homes and schools and churches. 
And that was the type of men who met on Oct. 14, 1837, 
in the Allen County Courthouse to adopt the “Formula for 
the Discipline of the Evangelical Lutheran Church”, and 
to organize a congregation, which was long known as the 
“First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Fort Wayne”. The 
twenty-three heads of families who assembled on this 
occasion need not have restricted the term “First” to the 
city of Fort Wayne, for this was also the first Lutheran 
church in the entire state. The names of sixty-five com- 
municant members were entered into the church records, 
all of whom partook of Holy Communion on the day 
following, a Sunday. The Reverend Mr. Jesse Hoover 
a member of the Pennsylvania Synod, was the first pastor 
of the little flock. The “Formula of Discipline”, to which 
the twenty-three members subscribed, was that of the Gen- 
eral Synod, adopted by that body in 1827. In the first 
congregational meeting Adam Wefel and Henry Trier 
were elected elders, and Conrad Nill and Henry Rudisill 
deacons. 


HENRY RUDISILL 


Henry Rudisill was the man who evidently played a 
very active role in the establishment of the new congrega- 
tion. It was he who perhaps more than any other labored 
toward giving the undertaking stability and permanency, 
and his name should reasonably be held in grateful remem- 
brance by all members of St. Paul’s and also by Lutherans 
in general. Much could be said about this sturdy pioneer, 
but space permits the mention of only a few facts. 


Mr. Rudisill was born in Pennsylvania, where he and 
his wife, a descendant of the well-known Pastor Henkel, 
were members of a Lutheran congregation. They came 
to Fort Wayne in 1829, at a time when the settlement 
numbered approximately 150 people, chiefly French and 
Indians. The Rudisills were the first people of German 


descent in Fort Wayne and also the first Lutherans. How 
primitive the conditions were here at the time, how 
sparsely the territory was settled, and how utterly isolated 
these people were from the outside world is reflected, 
among others, by the fact that Rudisills sojourned here for 
nine months before they were able to buy their first pound 
of butter. The price of a cow was $7.00; but that was 
quite meaningless, since there was not a cow to be had. 
Mrs. Rudisill’s father finally succeeded in providing the 
young couple with this useful animal from Ohio. 


The Rudisills could have joined one of the already 
existing Protestant congregations in Fort Wayne; in fact, 
they were urgently invited to do that. But they were 
Lutherans and wanted to remain Lutherans. After a 
number of other members of their faith had found their 
way to Fort Wayne, Mr. Rudisill addressed letters to the 
Lutheran Board of Immigration and also to a mission 
society in the East with the request to direct new Lutheran 
immigrants to Fort Wayne. This he did with the definite 
purpose in mind of establishing a Lutheran congregation 
here. His correspondence proved effective, and a fair 
number of Lutherans gradually trickled through the 
wilderness to Fort Wayne. Mr. Rudisill was concerned 
not only with the spiritual welfare of these newcomers, but 
also with their physical welfare. He procured work for 
them and assisted them wherever he could. Whoever was 
in want found an open and generous hand and an under- 
standing heart awaiting him at the Rudisills. 


PASTOR HOOVER 


Now Mr. Rudisill advertised for a Lutheran pastor in 
an eastern church periodical. His appeal was read by 
Pastor Jesse Hoover, resident of Woodstock, Va. This man 
replied, and in July, 1836, he came to Fort Wayne, de- 
livering his first sermon before a fair-sized audience. It is 
easy to envisage the rejoicing of this little Lutheran group 
over this happy turn of events. In an early chronicle 
we read of Mr. Rudisill’s reaction, “No happier man than 
he, when, after years of patient waiting, he at last saw 
the German Lutherans in this frontier village united in a 
church organization and supplied with a Lutheran pastor.” 
To be sure, Pastor Hoover remained in Fort Wayne only 
ten days; but, recognizing the missionary opportunities of 
this field, he promised the people to return as soon as 
possible, and resume his ministry in their midst. This 
promise he redeemed in the fall of the same year. Between 
the dates of his return and the organization of the congre- 
gation on Oct. 14, 1837, Pastor Hoover traveled throughout 
the adjacent countryside, visiting and ministering to the 
scattered Lutherans he found here. Journeying thus, he also 
discovered a small settlement of Lutherans in Adams 
County, the settlement now known as Friedheim. These 
Lutherans, too, called Hoover as their pastor, and hence- 
forth he served the two congregations alternately. This 
was no easy task. Obstacles that are inconceivable today 
had to be surmounted. Pastor Hoover, a man of fervent 


zeal and indomitable courage, generally covered the ar- 
duous way through the forest from Fort Wayne to Fried- 
heim on foot. He received no regular salary, eking out a 
scanty living ‘together with his parishioners. Money was 
rarely seen in the little town. Trade was carried on almost 
exclusively by means of barter and exchange. At times 
there was no flour to be found in any home; this had to be 
transported by ox-cart from Piqua, Ohio. Cornmeal had 
to serve as substitute. One of the founders of the congrega- 
tion related how he crushed the corn into meal on a 
wooden block and then, for want of an oven, baked his 
bread as he held the loaf on*a board toward the open 
hearth. Compared with present-day prices, the land was 
cheap enough at $1.50 per acre; however, in view of the 
utter scarcity of money even this price was out of reach 
for many of the settlers. Morever, the land was covered 
with dense forest and had to be cleared before the owner 
could wrest a living from it. Work on the construction of 
the canal connecting Fort Wayne and Toledo offered the 
settlers with a chance of acquiring some cash. But the pay 
of $15.00 a month was made in script, which very often 
was not worth its face value. Under these circumstances 
it stands to reason that Pastor Hoover did not live in 
affluence, but that he shared the poverty of his people. 
In fact, in order to sustain themselves, Mrs. Hoover found 
it necessary to supplement their meagre income by taking 
boarders. 


PARISH SCHOOL 


But despite all of this and more, Hoover administered 
his office with rare fidelity and great self-denial. He 
instructed the children of the congregation every day he 
was in town. And when he betook himself on his mis- 
sionary trips, his brother David replaced him in school. 
Thus St. Paul’s congregation provided for the Christian 
instruction of its children from its inception; and our 
school, too, can look back over a long train of years to 
its founding. 


Pastor Hoover, a Pennsylvania-German, was more 
conversant with the English than with the German lang- 
uage, and yet he preached exclusively in the latter tongue 
during the first year of his ministry in Fort Wayne. Follow- 
ing that, he also used the English language occasionally 
in the pulpit, a practice which was, unfortunately, again 
abandoned by his successors. 


WORSHIP SERVICE 


The worship service was very simple. It was con- 
ducted without the impressive liturgy which enhances our 
services so materially today. With no hymnals available, 
the hymns were first recited to the congregation verse by 
verse and then sung. The pastor wore no clerical gown. 
Neither candles nor wafers were used for the celebration 
of Holy Communion. However, the most substantial part 
of the service was not missing — God’s Word as expounded 
in a good sermon. Luther once remarked that nothing at- 
tracts people to church as much as a good sermon does. 


And as one of Pastor Hoover’s members attested, his ser- 
mons fit into that category. They issued from the sincere 
and believing heart of a man of whom it could truly be 
said, “I believed, and so I spoke” (2 Cor. 4, 13). Why 
God in His inscrutable wisdom cut such a useful life short 
remains an enigma to our human mind. Approximately 
two years after his advent in Fort Wayne, Pastor Hoover 
died before he had reached his prime. He was but twenty- 
eight years of age when he succumbed to a heart-disease, 
on May 23, 1838, very likely the result of the exhausting 
missionary trips. 


PASTOR WYNEKEN 


Until the fall of the same year the little flock re- 
mained without a shepherd. But then God supplied His 
people with a worthy successor to Pastor Hoover, with a 
man who was destined to become “the patriarch of Luth- 
eranism on the American continent west of the Alle- 
ghanies”. He not only proved a blessing to the Fort Wayne 
congregation, which flourished and prospered under his 
leadership both externally and internally, but also to 
hundreds of men and women in Allen, Adams, Noble, 
DeKalb, Whitley, and Marshall Counties, and beyond that 
to the entire Lutheran Church of America. His name was 
to become known as a pioneer missionary among the 
German Lutherans throughout the West, and later as the 
highly respected president of the Missouri Synod. This 
man was Pastor Friedrich Wyneken. 


MISSION WORK 


Shortly after his arrival in America, the Mission 
Board of the Pennsylvania Synod delegated him to look 
up the German Protestants living dispersed over the entire 
State of Indiana and gather them into congregations. When 
he read the notice which Mr. Adam Wefel, one of the 
elders, had inserted in the “Lutherische Kirchenzeitung” 
in behalf of the congregation, reporting the death of 
Pastor Hoover and asking for the service of a new shepherd, 
Pastor Wyneken came directly to Fort Wayne. The con- 
gregation immediately invited him to remain in their midst 
and to minister to them. When the Pennsylvania Synod, at 
Wyneken’s request, relieved him of the original commis- 
sion of becoming a missionary at large and permitted him 
to serve the congregations in and near Fort Wayne, he 
accepted the call. However, he did this with the stipula- 
tion that he be allowed time for missionary excursions. Al- 
though his duties in Fort Wayne necessarily curtailed any 
such outside missionary activity, he still found time to sally 
forth on extensive journeys, exploring wide areas in In- 
diana, Ohio, and Michigan. We have to refrain from 
enlarging on this phase of his work; but a reference to the 
sad spiritual conditions that prevailed among the Luth- 
erans round about, which spurred Wyneken on in his 
great missionary endeavor, seems in place here. We get a 
glimpse of this as well as of the rich blessings that accrued 
to Lutheranism in these parts from Wyneken’s labors from 
his little booklet “The Critical State of the German Luth- 


erans in America”. Here we read, “After I had ridden 
through a storm and a continuous downpour of rain, I 
discovered a settlement in the far West of which I had 
read. At length — it was toward noon — I encountered a 
man who was carrying a gun. He was a German. I intro- 
duced myself as a missionary of the Pennsylvania Synod 
and declared my willingness to preach somewhere in this 
vicinity. The man seemed happy to meet a German Luth- 
eran pastor, the first in seven and one half years, especially 
when he thought of his children who had not been bap- 
tized. But when I asked him to inform his neighbors who 
lived scattered through the woods, he demurred and found 
that it was too wet for such a trip, though it had not been 
too wet to go hunting a short while before. And when 
I urged him, he pleaded that he had no time, although the 
nearest hut was a scant half hour’s walk away. He directed 
me to another house along the road. Here a mother with 
six or seven children of every age met me at the door. 
She at first showed the same joy — but when I expressed 
the same request, I received the same answer. She sug- 
gested that I speak to her ‘husband, who was occupied 
with chopping wood a hundred or so steps away. I rode 
over to him, but he hardly looked up from his work. He 
had no time for me; and since I could not find any one 
to lend me a hand, I was obliged to pass by a settlement 
that had not heard a sermon or received the Sacraments 
for seven years. A native of Hamburg, whom I found busy 
before his house a little later, merely mumbled “Is that 
so” when I introduced myself and my mission, and quietly 
walked into the house, letting me stand outdoors in the 
rain. In one town along the Wabash Canal I was obliged 
to go into the saloons on a Sunday afternoon and urge 
the men to come to the service. I succeeded in this only 
after lengthy persuasion, although most of them, ignorant 
of the English language, had not heard a German sermon 
since their arrival in America. 


“I often baptized twelve and more children of vary- 
ing ages at one time. In one settlement I experienced the 
joy of baptizing a mother forty years of age in response to 
her fervent and tearful wish. In the same settlement I 
baptized an 18-year-old girl who believed in the Lord 
but had been unaware of the importance of baptism, and, 
furthermore, had had no opportunity for it. 


“I served two congregations (in Fort Wayne and in 
Adams Co.) which demanded most of my time. But I 
could not ignore the many requests to preach in other 
settlements on week-days. These could not be accepted 
as congregations, partly because they were steeped in pagan 
ignorance, which first had to be over come, and partly be- 
cause lack of time to minister to them properly prevented 
this. One of the settlements was composed of a father and 
mother, both of whom had, to be sure, been confirmed, 
though the father was entirely illiterate and the mother 
almost so; of three or four daughters, who were married to 
unbaptized husbands; of a son of twenty years; of twelve 
younger children and grandchildren up to sixteen years of 


age. Not one of the children or grandchildren was able 
to read. I preached there at least once every three weeks 
and also conversed with them after each service about the 
way to salvation; but I could not find the time for 
thorough indoctrination. Thus I was obliged to stand 
helplessly by and see a whole German settlement sink into 
paganism before my very eyes. Another settlement num- 
bered at least sixteen Pennsylvania-German families who 
had been baptized in Pennsylvania but were now inevitably 
consigned to paganism for want of instruction. There were 
three other settlements in which the parents had not been 
baptized and some had not been confirmed. Although these 
people implored me to come and prepare their children, 
also the married ones, for Holy Communion, I had to 
deny their tearful plea. I could merely promise that I 
would visit them off and on, and direct them to pray for 
help from Germany.” Such were the tragic spiritual con- 
ditions of Lutherans in these parts at the time of Pastor 
Wyneken. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE IN FORT WAYNE 


In Fort Wayne itself much work still awaited him. 
To be sure, the congregation was experiencing a remark- 
able growth. New members were added each time Holy 
Communion was celebrated. But the spiritual life of many 
members left much to be desired. When Pastor Wyneken 
noticed the widespread laxity of morals, he castigated 
this from the pulpit, but he did not stop there. He con- 
voked the church council, and in conjunction with it, he 
composed, as he himself reported in the first parochial 
register of the congregation, “a number of necessary rules 
which are to be read and to which henceforth all who 
might desire to join the congregation must subscribe”. This 
document was read to the assembled congregation on Sun- 
day, April 24, 1839, and adopted. These rules and regu- 
lations are undobutdely of interest to St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion not only because they constitute its first by-laws, but 
also because they afford us an insight into the position and 
views of pastor and members. They bear witness to the 
earnest Christian spirit that pervaded them. 


The introduction describes an upright member whose 
sincere penitence and active faith are shown forth in a 
God-pleasing life, such as every member of the congregation 
is obligated to lead. Following this, the document points 
out that Scripture contains two general commands to 
which a Christian congregation must adhere: 


First, to set itself apart and keep itself unstained from 
the world, and in no wise be like unto it. Therefore each 
member obligates himself to shun not only coarse vices (Gal. 
5, 19ff.), but also to live decently at home and in public as 
before God, and thus also to renounce all unseemly talk, 
all levity, and all worldly pleasures such as dancing, gam- 
bling, loafing in saloons, in brief, to abandon all forms of 
worldly life, Eph. 5, 4-9; “to walk as children of light, 2 
Cor. 7, 1”. Lest this rule remain mere pious theory, every 
member was exhorted to watch over himself and all to 


aes es 


watch over one another, above all, to avail themselves 
diligently of the means of grace, the Word and the Sac- 
raments. 


Second, “to drive out the wicked person from among 
them” in conformity with 1 Cor. 5, 13; 2 Thess. 3, 6; Rom. 
16, 17; Matth. 18, 15 and, thus, in conformity with the 
duty of a Christian congregation. Any one who refused to 
give ear to plea and admonition and to refrain from an 
ungodly life should be excluded from the congregation 
until he had demonstrated his penitence. 


Furthermore, members of‘ other religious denomina- 
tions and strangers should, to be sure, not be denied par- 
ticipation at the Lord’s Table, but of the inhabitants of 
Fort Wayne and environs only the members of the con- 
gregation were to be admitted. Before granting member- 
ship, however, the greatest caution was to be exercised, 
and no one was to be accepted without satisfactory proof 
of his faith and Christian conduct. Years later, on Aug. 17, 
1850, the congregation adopted a resolution that reads in 
part: “Lutherans who wish to join the church must submit 
to a period of probation for six months, during which time 
they will be observed in regard to their manner of life. 
An exception is to be made if oral or written testimony is 
given in evidence of their Christian life. Meanwhile they 
commune as guests.” 


The rules and regulations, submitted by Wyneken, 
coincide by and large with our present constitution. How- 
ever, we note a very conspicuous omission. They contain 
no reference to any adherence to the symbolic books of 
the Lutheran Church. This is to be explained by the fact 
that Wyneken and his congregation at the time still failed 
to appraise this subject correctly. 


“CHRISTEN-LEHRE” 


But Wyneken did recognize the importance and neces- 
sity of implanting Christian doctrine into the hearts and 
minds of the youth before there could be any promise of 
a thoroughly Christian spirit in the congregation. There- 
fore he began to instruct the young people every Sunday 
afternoon when he was home in the so-called “Christen- 
lehre”’ (instruction in Christian doctrine). Thereby he 
instituted a practice which maintained itself for many 
years in Lutheran circles until the hustle and bustle of 
modern living pushed it aside to make room for less spir- 
itual pursuits. 


The following event, related by Pastor Lindemann, 
shows how seriously Wyneken viewed the attendance at 
“Christenlehre”. When the young boys of the congregation 
at a time became negligent in their attendance and habi- 
tually gravitated to other places at that hour, Pastor 
Wyneken admonished them privately and publicly; but 
all to no avail. Upon inquiry, he found out where the boys 
met and learned that they played cards and indulged in 
loose talk at their rendezvous. The next Sunday he re- 
paired to this place, descended suddenly upon the truants, 


lectured them severely, and then led his subdued wayward 
lambs back to the flock in church. 


A few sentences from a Pastor Joh. Nuelsen, who 
learned to know Wyneken in 1839, will add to our image 
of the latter: “I was delighted by the childlike and cordial 
relationship between him and the congregation. The Lord 
has placed him here as a blessing to many. Most of his 
members are affectionately attached to him. He devotes 
almost all his time and strength to the instruction of the 
children, the visiting of the sick, and to his preaching, with 
little time remaining for the preparation of his sermons.” 
Just one more statement pertaining to Wyneken and his 
ministerial activity, written in the same year by Pastor 
Haesbaert of Baltimore: “Wyneken is a hero of the faith 
such as we are wont to associate with the olden days. Oh, 
his example puts many of us to shame who sit idly by 
in comfort and ease and do not make the slightest sacrifice 
for the Lord in His poor brethren!” 


PLACE OF WORSHIP 


A few of such sacrifices will become more apparent 
to us when we catch a glimpse of some of the external 
conditions prevailing here in those days. The Fort Wayne 
congregation had neither church nor parsonage. For two 
years Mr. Rudisill supplied Pastor Wyneken with a room 
free of charge. When the court house, where divine 
services had been conducted, was adjudged so dilapidated 
as to endanger life and limb, the congregation moved into 
a brick schoolhouse on the corner of Superior and Harrison 
Streets. This has long vanished from the scene today. 
There Pastor Wyneken preached for a short time. He 
instructed his confirmation classes in the homes of mem- 
bers. As early as the fall of 1839 the congregation began 
with the erection of a small church (40 by 24 ft.), a 
frame building, on the site of the present church. Here 
the congregation worshipped a few weeks until the severe 
winter of that year descended, making this impossible in 
the unheated and unfinished building. The congregation 
now found shelter in a small frame building on the corner 
of Barr and Jefferson. 


By 1839 the congregation numbered approximately 
fifty members, most of whom were farmers. Some of 
these had to walk as much as ten miles and more: to 
church on Sunday. We say “walk” advisedly; for they had 
no vehicles in the beginning, and even if they had had, 
these would not have found any passable roads to traverse. 
One member relates that he had to carry his child through 
five miles of deep snow to have it baptized. Fifty cents 
represented a day’s wages. Farm produce netted very little, 
and this little was, moreover, seldom paid in cash. Pastor 
and congregation were inured to hardships, and they 
were happy in their poverty. We are told that Pastor 
Wyneken “regarded these days as the happiest of his life’. 
He often gave his scanty possessions to those who were 
still poorer. On one occasion it happened that he gave 
away his shirt and his socks to sick people whom he had 


visited. He ate whatever simple fare was offered him and 
slept on hay or straw as soundly as on a bed of down. His 
attire seldom betokened the minister. His cheap jeans 
did not distinguish him from any of the settlers, and his 
yellow trousers of English leather became a familiar sight 
far and wide. 


PASTOR WYNEKEN’S TRIP TO GERMANY 


In 1841 Pastor Wyneken undertook a journey which 
was to add materially to his own theological maturity, and, 
in consequence, also redounded to the great good of his 
congregations and of the entire Lutheran Church in 
America. For some time he had realized that the urgent 
needs of the Lutheran Church in the Middle-West could 
not be met by one or two itinerant preachers; the exigency, 
he saw, demanded a host of pastors. This insight prompted 
his decision to go to Germany for help, to arouse Luth- 
erans over there to the need of the hour, to enlist a large 
number of pastors in the cause. On Aug. 12, 1841, his 
congregation gave him leave to go on this trip. Earlier 
that same year, the Lutheran General Synod, convening 
in Baltimore, had resolved to ask Wyneken to go to Ger- 
many as soon as possible “in behalf of the German mission 
in the West”. Wyneken found a man to take his place, 
Pastor G. Jensen, and in October, 1841, he embarked on 
this trip. 


During his absence of two years a split in the Fort 
Wayne congregation was narrowly averted, when a num- 
ber of members wished to call Rev. Jensen as their pastor. 
In a somewhat turbulent meeting only the decisive action 
of Mr. Rudisill and the faithfulness of the teacher, Mr. 
F. W. Husmann, preserved unity. The influence of these 
and others kept the congregation loyal to Pastor Wyneken. 
Following this episode, Pastor Jensen accepted a call to 
Pittsburgh, and Mr. Husmann preached in church until 
the pastor’s return. His faithful service should not be for- 
gotten. He conducted school not only in town, whither the 
pupils walked for miles, but he also walked out to two 
adjoining settlements, the one eight, the other eighteen 
miles distant from Fort Wayne, teaching in these alter- 
nately. Later the congregation in Marion Township called 
him as its pastor. 


Meanwhile Wyneken bestirred himself in Germany in 
the interest of his mission. He wrote to many influential 
people, addressed large and small church gatherings, and, 
above all, he composed his famous writing to which ref- 
erence has been made earlier, ““The Critical State of the 
German Lutherans in America”. 


DR. SIHLER 


As a result, numbers of pastors came to America to 
fill the gap, among these Dr. William Sihler, who was to 
become Wyneken’s successor in Fort Wayne. It proved 
of great importance that Wyneken won the ear and the 
interest of Pastor Loehe; for this led to the founding of 
a theological seminary in Neuendettelsau in Bavaria, which 


was later transplanted to Fort Wayne and is flourishing 
in Springfield, Ill., at present. In the course of the years 
this institution has supplied our Lutheran Church in 
America with hundreds of pastors. 


As already intimated, the trip also proved of in- 
estimable value to Pastor Wyneken personally. He re- 
turned a far more stalwart and positive Lutheran. This 
was reflected very soon in his ministry. Prior to this, 
pastors of other religious denominations had also been 
permitted in the congregation’s pulpit, and the Reformed 
also partook of Holy Communion at its altar. Wyneken 
himself had advocated church fellowship between Luth- 
erans and Reformed. But now he began to stress the 
distinctive doctrines of his Church and bore determined 
witness against the heterodox, bending every effort toward 
giving his congregation a truly Lutheran character. 


DISTURBANCES 


To be sure, this firm stand created a disturbance in 
the Fort Wayne congregation. The Reformed members 
left and organized their own congregation. It seems that 
a common language, rather than a common faith, had 
hitherto been the one unifying bond. The pastor’s change 
of tactics also shook the confidence of some of the well- 
meaning Lutherans in the congregation, among these 
Rudisill. To clarify his position, Pastor Wyneken invited 
the Synod of the West, of which he was a member and 
which embraced the Lutheran pastors of Indiana, [linois, 
and Tennessee, to convene in Fort Wayne. And when this 
body met here in October, 1844, Wyneken delivered an 
address, first in German and then in English, in which 
he eloquently espoused the Lutheran Confessions. 


When his broken English evoked the laughter of some 
delegates, he remarked good-naturedly as he continued his 
speech: “You have already heard so many poor thoughts 
couched in good English, that it is only reasoable that 
you now also listen to a few good thoughts expressed in 
poor English.” The Synod applauded his position, and 
his congregation again loyally rallied about him. Indeed, 
from that time on it grew apace, so that the church, erected 
in 1839, soon became too small and had to be replaced 
with a larger one. 


Some time before Wyneken’s journey abroad he had 
transferred his residence from the home of Mr. Rudisill 
to Adams County, where a Mr. Buuck had built a block- 
house, measuring 8 by 16, which served as his parsonage. 
Later one of the Buuck daughters, Marie Sophie, became 
Wyneken’s faithful spouse and the soul of this manse. 
Pastor Wyneken performed his pastoral duties in Fort 
Wayne and surrounding country, attended by God’s richest 
blessings, until 1845, when he received a call from a 
Lutheran congregation in Baltimore, which he felt duty- 
bound to accept. His congregation gave him a peaceful 
dismissal. A rather peculiar resolution relative to calls 
addressed to pastors of our congregation and embodied 
in its constitution was adopted on Sept. 22, 1849; it reads: 


“A pastor must submit any call received to the congrega- 
tion. He may accept only if the congregation grants him 
a dismissal.” 


Pastor Wyneken’s further ministry, his incumbency of 
the office of president of the Missouri Synod, as well as 
his extensive missionary journeys during his Fort Wayne 
pastorate, form an imposing and important chapter in 
the history of the Lutheran Church in America, but they 
lie outside the pale of this brief chronicle. 


TRIBUTE TO WYNEKEN 


The name “Wyneken” is closely linked with the 
history of the Missouri Synod as with that of our congrega- 
tion, and will ever be respected and revered by both. 
St. Paul’s will gladly join in the tribute paid him by 
Dr. Walther: “A gifted and richly endowed mind, a truly 
evangelical preacher, eloquent and mighty in Scripture, 
a pastor thoroughly trained in the school of grave spiritual 
trials, an intrepid witness to the pure truth, a valiant 
champion of this truth, a faithful watchman of the Church, 
a man without guile, whose whole being bore the stamp 
of rectitude and integrity, an enemy of all lies and sham, 
a veritable Nathanael-soul, in brief, an upright Christian 
and faithful servant of his Lord, who, however, in true 
humility was aware of his weakness and not of his strength. 
Thus he became an ensample to throngs of pastors and 
laymen, a spiritual father to thousands of people, an 
apostle over wide areas in America, loved and honored by 
all who knew him, one of the finest adornments of, as 
one of the most effective tools for, the building of our 
American Lutheran Zion, whose name will never perish 
but will be praised and preserved as long as our Lutheran 
Church in Ameica remains worthy of its name.” 


II 


Dr. Wm. Sihler’s articles which had appeared in the 
“Lutherische Kirchenzeitung” had recommended this man 
to Pastor Wyneken, and acting upon Wyneken’s advice, the 
congregation now called Dr. Sihler, who at the time was 
stationed in Pomeroy, Ohio. He accepted the call and 
arrived in Fort Wayne on July 15, 1845, beginning a 
ministry here which was to extend over forty years. He 
wrote a new chapter, as it were, in the history of St. 
Paul’s. Dr. Sihler was not as powerful and eloquent a 
speaker as Wyneken, and he himself said that he lacked 
Wyneken’s gift of touching the hearts of the people. His 
sermons which proclaimed law and gospel, repentance and 
faith, with great earnestness were more didactic and 
dogmatic. But this was far from a defect; on the con- 
trary, this met a great want of the people at the time 
and redounded to their great blessing. While the congrega- 
tion under Wyneken had gradually become conscious of 
its Lutheran heritage, it was now confirmed and fortified 
in the soundly Biblical and Lutheran position. Wyneken 
had, so to say, cleared the acre and planted the seed, 
while Sihler now tenderly nurtured it into a fine garden 
of God in the Lutheran Zion of this country. 


_ TRINITY ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


At this time, a number of members desired services 
in the English language, a language with which Sihler 
was not conversant. Therefore they proposed the estab- 
lishment of a separate organization. In Slocum and Ro- 
bertson’s “History of the Maumee River Basin” we are 
informed that “with the mutual consent of all concerned, 
preliminary steps to this end were taken on March 22, 
1846, and on the nineteenth of the following month a 
constitution was adopted . . . The deliberations throughout 
were characterized by a spirit of mutual friendliness and 
good will... The new organization went into effect with 
seventeen constitutional members, among whom were not 
a few who assisted in founding the original society in 
1837. The first board of officers was made up as follows: 
S. Cutshall and E. Rudisill, elders; H. Rudisill and C. 
Ruch, deacons.” This is the present Trinity English Luth- 
eran congregation, a member of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


Even if the pastor of St. Paul’s had been fluent in 
English in those early days, any attempt to use this language 
in the pulpit would, in all probability, have met with 
stubborn resistance by the large majority of the member- 
ship. Still, the tardiness with which the English was intro- 
duced as a pulpit-language seems regrettable; it forfeited 
many a fine opportunity for expanding the Lord’s kingdom. 


TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 


St. Paul’s had approximately sixty voting members 
when Sihler came to Fort Wayne. Husmann was still 
teaching its school. In the parsonage Sihler fell heir to two 
students, Jaebker and C. Frincke, whom Wyneken had 
begun to prepare for the office of the ministry. Sihler 
gladly continued this work. And this was really the first 
step toward the establishment of the theological seminary 
in Fort Wayne. This had been founded by Pastor Loehe 
in Germany, as we have heard, and then moved to Fort 
Wayne by him. 

The congregation had long outgrown its church 
building. In 1847 the old structure was moved to the 
rear of the church property and converted into a school 
house. A new church, measuring 64 by 44 feet, was erected. 


Prior to this — in Wyneken’s time — a parsonage had 
been built, consisting of one room, which Wyneken face- 
tiously dubbed his Elijah-room. The cost of this had been 
defrayed almost entirely by Rudisill. Later two larger 
rooms were added in front, and the original room was 
promoted to the rank of kitchen. Sihler and his family 
occupied this modest manse for many years. In addition, 
it also regularly harbored one or two students. 


During his early years, Sihler’s salary amounted to 
$200.00 per year, augmented, to be sure, by victuals with 
which some of the members supplied him. The salary of 
the teacher, Mr. Wolf, who served the congregation from 
1847 to 1862, was, initially, only $40.00, later it was raised 


to $150.00. This small salary, however, by no means re- 
flected any penuriousness of the congregation, but only its 
great poverty. Indeed, these small sums represented a 
genuine sacrifice on the part of the membership. Sihler 
set his people a good example in the Christian virtue of 
liberality, contributing most generously from his meagre 
income to the cause of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 


However, lest any one infer that this was the millenium 
of the ever open hand and of resultant bulging surpluses 
in the congregational treasury, we quote a few excerpts 
from the minutes of congregational meetings. These show 
that all was not perfect in this respect and that the con- 
gregation at times had to resort to rather legalistic means 
to prod some members along on the path to liberality. A 
resolution adopted on Sept. 12, 1846 stipulated that a 
voter in arrears for three quarters of a year loses his right 
of franchise. The same meeting prescribed that each male 


and each unmarried female must deposit at least five cents 
every Sunday in the collection plate (Klingelbeutel). In 
1853 the congregation decided to lay a new boardwalk in 
front of the church and parsonage. And a little later a 
meeting resolved that those who had not paid their share 
toward the defrayal of the expense this entailed were to 
be disciplined. 


From the beginning these pages have glibly used the 
name “St. Paul’ when referring to our congregation. 
But, as a matter of record, this name was not adopted 
until 1846 when the trustees were authorized to make the 
change. Heretofore the congregation had been known as 
“The German Evangelical Lutheran Church of Fort 
Wayne”. In fact, our congregation was first incorporated 
as “St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Fort Wayne,” 
ele. 


THE MISSOURI SYNOD 


In St. Paul’s small parsonage many meetings were 
held of importance not only to the congregation but also 
to wider circles of the Church. Here several pastors met 
in 1846 for preliminary discussions touching on the estab- 
lishment of the church body later known as the Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other States. One year prior to this 
event, the periodical “Der Lutheraner” had made its ap- 
pearance in St. Louis. Both Wyneken and Sihler hailed 
it as an exponent of sound Lutheranism. Both recognized 
that its articles contained the true Scriptural viewpoint, 
particularly in the doctrines pertaining to the Church, 
church government, and the ministry. Both men wrote 
to Dr. Walther, the editor of “Der Lutheraner’” and pastor 
of Trinity congregation in St. Louis. At length, Sihler, 
together with Pastor A. Ernst and Pastor F. Lochner, who 
had been sent to America by Pastor Loehe and was serving 
a congregation in Toledo, traveled to St. Louis to confer 
with Dr. Walther. As a sequel to this conference, the 
pastors Loeber, Walther, Keyl, and Brohm met with 
pastors Selle, Buerger, Craemer, Hattstaedt, Lochner, Bur- 
ger, Ernst, Knape, Jaebker, and Husmann in Fort Wayne 


in July of the same year and adopted the first draft 
of a constitution, composed by Walther, for the organiza- 
tion of a new Lutheran synod. In the following year, 1847, 
this movement, initiated in the Fort Wayne parsonage, led 
to the founding of the Missouri-Synod in a meeting of 
twelve pastors and as many lay delegates. Thus it happens 
that St. Paul’s, represented at that momentous convention 
by its pastor and its lay delegate, E. Vosz, numbers among 
Synod’s charter members. The congregation confirmed 
the action of its delegates and now severed its connection 
with the Synod of the West, of which it had been a mem- 
ber to date. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


Another important event of the year 1846 links St. 
Paul’s most closely with the Missouri-Synod. In August 
of that year, Pastor Loehe, of Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, 
transplanted the theological seminary in which he had 
been training Lutheran pastors for America, to Fort Wayne, 
dispatching eleven students over here as a nucleus and 
entrusting Dr. Sihler with the guidance of the school. 
Thus St. Paul’s became intimately associated with our 
synodical educational system from its very inception. At 
first this school bore every mark of poverty and primitive- 
ness. ‘There were no imposing buildings; in fact, there was 
no building at all in the beginning. It was necessary to 
rent a four-room house near the parsonage to serve as a 
dormitory. Dr. Sihler, Candidate Roebbelen, who had 
come with the students, and a little later also Prof. Wolter, 
instructed their classes in a room of the parsonage. Prof. 
Wolter worked indefatigably hand in hand with Dr. Sihler 
at the infant institution and also assisted Dr. Sihler with 
his ministerial duties. He was an eloquent and persuasive 
orator, often heard in St. Paul’s until the cholera, raging 
in these parts at the time, cut him down in the prime of 
life in 1849. This was a heavy blow for the institution 
and for the congregation. 


St. Paul’s manifested a warm interest in the college 
from the very beginning. It gave tangible eivdence of this 
when Pastor Loehe placed the seminary entirely at the 
disposal of the Synod and the latter, at its second synodical 
session in 1848, purchased fifteen acres of ground and a 
brick house for the development of the school. St. Paul’s 
collected the major portion of the purchase price from its 
membership. 


PASTOR CRAEMER 


In 1850 Pastor Craemer, of Frankenmuth, Michigan, 
was called to the seminary. He, too, worked harmoniously 
with Dr. Sihler both in the institution and the congrega- 
tion. His warm personality made an indelible imprint 
on the hearts and minds of all with whom he came into 
contact. Thanks to his untiring labors, the enrollment at 
the seminary increased rapidly, so that further construction 
had to be undertaken on the campus in 1857. St. Paul’s 
bore $3,000.00 of the expense this entailed, and the neigh- 


boring congregations, some of which were daughters of 
St. Paul’s, contributed the remaining $4,000.00. When we 
call to mind that the members of these congregations were 
far from affluent at the time, we will have to agree that 
they established quite a pattern of liberality, which later 
generations may view with a degree of justifiable pride 
and which also invite to emulation. 


Certain blessings accrued to St. Paul’s from its active 
interest in the new seminary. The relationship between it 
and the campus was always close, which could not but 
bear fruit. It did, indeed, play a role in the furtherance 
of the kingdom of God and in fostering the virtue of Chris- 
tian charity in these parts. One might say that this was 
the time of the first love, a fair image of that which 
prevailed in the early apostolic era. For example, when 
sixty souls of the congregation fell prey to the cholera 
epidemic in 1849, the orphans which it created found 
shelter in the homes and hearts of the surviving members. 
During the many decades that Fort Wayne has housed a 
synodical school, this school has ever been the recipient 
of untold tokens of kindness from St. Paul’s. Not only 
did it continue to contribute liberally toward the con- 
struction of new buildings from time to time, not only did 
it, together with Immanuel congregation, shelter one 
hundred students for a considerable length of time when a 
fire destroyed part of a dormitory on the campus in 1869 
and collect a sizeable sum to cover the losses the students 
had suffered, but for years on end the members of St. 
Paul’s opened their hospitable homes to the students on 
Sunday and dined them. For many a long year the good 
ladies of St. Paul’s also attended to the laundry of the 
students. Its Ladies’ Aid even patched their clothes and 
darned their socks. Scores and scores of pastors are still 
living who gratefully recall these and other acts of kindness 
showered on them by the membership of St. Paul’s. All of 
these are remembered and recorded by a God who does 
not forget even a cup of cold water given to a disciple, as 
Scripture assures us (Matth. 10, 42.). 


In 1857 a second synodical school was founded here, 
also, as it were, under the auspices of St. Paul’s. This was 
a normal school. It was housed under the same roof with 
the theological seminary. Until 1865, when this institution 
was moved to Addison, IIl., it too was the beneficiary of 
the generous hearts of St. Paul’s membership. Several 
years prior to this — in 1861 — the theological seminary 
had been transferred to St. Louis and combined with the 
Concordia Seminary, which was already located there. 
In exchange for this, the preparatory school, Concordia 
College (high school and junior college) , founded in Perry 
County, Mo., and later moved to St. Louis, was now 
established on the Fort Wayne campus, where it flourished 
until it gave way, in 1958, to the beautiful new Concordia 
Senior College several miles north of the city. 


In a hundred ways, St. Paul’s has always demonstrated 
its profound interest in the affairs of the Synod. For 
instance, it invited and hosted the synodical conventions 


perhaps more than any other single congregation — in 
1849, 1852, 1857, 1863, 1864, 1869, 1874, 1881, 1887, 
etc. This was no small undertaking but involved the 
feeding and housing of all the delegates in attendance. In 
those days of old-fashioned hospitality it was unthinkable 
that any delegate might register in a hotel. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS 


The importance of attending the congregational meet- 
ings was stressed in those early days. For a time these 
were held on a week-day afternoon, and the voting mem- 
bers dropped their work, whatever its nature, and, by 
resolution of the congregation, the teachers dismissed their 
classes, and everybody flocked to the meetings. It must 
be regarded as a special blessing of God that these meet- 
ings, with but very few exceptions, were not marked and 
marred by spiteful bickering and strife. We have already 
referred to the time when a number of members left St. 
Paul’s to organize present-day Trinity English Lutheran 
congregation. This was attended by no friction. The 
withdrawal of members in 1852 to organize local St. 
John’s congregation was, to be sure, fraught with some 
bitterness and provoked some sharp debate. But on the 
whole a gratifying peace has ever characterized the con- 
gregational meetings. 


IMMANUEL AND ZION CONGREGATIONS 


After Dr. Sihler had been assisted successively by 
the pastors Foehlinger, Stephan, and Renz, the congrega- 
tion, in 1861, called Pastor Stubnatzy as assistant. Despite 
its strictness in doctrine and conduct, the congregation 
grew so that two services had to be held every Sunday 
to afford all an opportunity to hear the Word of God. 
And finally the church had to be enlarged by adding a 
transept, supplying a seating capacity of 1200. Even this 
proved inadequate after a few years, and in 1868 it was 
resolved to divide the congregation. Thus Immanuel, the 
first daughter of St. Paul’s in Fort Wayne, came into being. 
Pastor Stubnatzy accepted the call to the new congrega- 
tion. One year later it was able to dedicate its beautiful 
new church on the corner of Jefferson and Jackson. St. 
Paul’s bestowed a dowry on the daughter congregation; 
that is, it assisted it in the acquisition of the necessary 
real estate and also paid approximately $7,000.00 toward 
the cost of the new church (total price $32,000.00). 


Dr. Sihler now served the congregation alone until 
1875. But when the membership again grew and the 
work mounted, Pastor Henry G. Sauer was called as 
second pastor. For ten years these two men worked side 
by side, with no discord and dissension clouding their 
relationship. Again the congregation experienced a phe- 
nominal growth. By 1882, St. Paul’s numbered 300 voting 
members, over 400 families, and over 500 children in its 
schools. Another division was imperative. This led to the 
founding of Zion congregation. The mother congregation 


helped this young daughter in the same measure as it had 
its eldest one, Immanuel. 


As St. Paul’s grew and flourished externally, it also 
grew and flourished spiritually. To be sure, it shared the 
experience of every large congregation and found it diffi- 
cult to erect effective barriers against the invasion of all 
worldly ways.. However, we glean from the minutes of the 
congregational meetings how vigilantly it stood guard 
against the encroachment of this menace. The measures 
adopted at the time will impress a later generation not only 
as stringent but, perhaps, also as odd. Saloon keepers were 
barred from membership. Grocers who also sold spirituous 
beverages posed a special problem. As late as 1882 special 
meetings were called to take action against any such a 
member. The pastors pointed out the dangers inherent in 
their calling, and the congregation upheld them, agreeing 
to persuade any such operators to discontinue what they 
adjudged a nefarious business. 


In 1885 the young people were invited to attend 
meetings, which submitted that a Christian could not, 
with a good conscience, join one of the many non-church 
societies and clubs (this did not mean secret societies) , 
and also that a Christian could not participate in the 
worldly dance or frequent the theatre. 


PARISH SCHOOLS 


These meetings, we are told, were well attended by 
the youth of the congregation; and the admonitions did 
not fall on deaf ears. St. Paul’s was ever cognizant of 
the importance of a parish school, both for the external 
and the internal growth of a Christian congregation. It 
fostered this school from the beginning, and under God’s 
blessing this institution has proved a signal blessing and 
a source of strength, of sound indoctrination, of preserva- 
tion and of renewal over the years. St. Paul’s has never 
begrudged the vast sums of money requisite for the main- 
tenance of a school that will compare favorably, physically 
and academically, with the public school system. A report 
rendered at the time of the congregation’s fiftieth anni- 
versary reveals that ‘“‘although several rural congregations 
have branched off from St. Paul’s in the course of these 
fifty years, each of which has its own parochial school, 
namely, Martini, Trinity in Adams Township, and St. 
Peter’s in St. Joseph Township, and although two large 
congregations in the city have emerged from St. Paul’s 
since 1869, one of which, Immanuel, has over 400 school 
children, and the other, Zion, over 230, our parish school, 
over which one teacher presided fifty years ago and which 
is now instructed by six men (J. Ungemach, C. Grahl, H. 
Backner, E. Gerberding, J. Riedel, C. Strieter) numbers 
over 500 children.” A resolution passed by the congrega- 
tion on Sept. 21, 1850 to the effect that “henceforth the 
English language (grammar) is to be taught in the first 
class of the schools” might warrant the inference that 
this tongue had heretofore not been used in classroom 
instruction. 


FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 


It will perhaps not be amiss to cull an item or two 
From the congregational records of these days, which may 
seem peculiar or amusing today. For example, the con- 
gregation appeared unduly cautious in respecting the line 
of demarcation between the Church and the state. At 
least, it tread very warily, lest it, as a representative of the 
Church, trespass on the domain of the state. Or was the 
resolution adopted on Aug. 8, 1854, inspired by a con- 
sideration for Christian morals or ethics We let the reader 
decide, as we quote the following from a digest of that 
meeting: “After a long and thorough discussion in the 
light of Holy Writ it was found that almighty God had 
permitted the colonists to punish England for its pride and 
violation of the law. The United States is now fully 
established as an independent state. And we as legal 
citizens must act accordingly. See Rom. 13, 1; 12, 19. 
As citizens of the United States we enjoy its great liberties 
and blessings and should be thankful. July Fourth is not 
observed as a religious holiday. No resolution was passed 
regarding the ringing of the bells. Participation must de- 
pend upon the character and the manner of the public 
celebration.” And to insure that its position be correctly 
understood by the general public, a meeting held on Aug. 
29th of the same year resolved “to publish a statement in 
both local English papers (‘‘Sentinel” and “Times’”) on 
the deliberations and conclusions of St. Paul’s church in 
regard to the celebration of July Fourth”. 


The $10.00 counterfeit note received in 1856 must 
have created quite a bit of consternation. The dilemma 
was finally met by a resolution to cover the loss from the 
so-called “penny treasury”. This treasury had been estab- 
lished earlier the same year by a congregational resolution 
which stipulated that each member contribute at least 
one penny a week for the support of Synod. 


PASTOR SIHLER’S LAST DAYS 


Two years before St. Paul’s celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, Dr. Sihler was called to his heavenly home, 
after forty years of faithful and efficient service. On Oct. 
27th, 1885 “he laid aside the weapons of spiritual warfare 
which he had so long and so successfully wielded and 
responded to the summons of ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joys of the Lord!’” He had 
suffered a severe attack of faintness during delivery of his 
confessional address on Pentecost Sunday; this had made 
him realize that God was about to terminate his labors, 
and he had tendered his resignation on July 7th, 1885. 
Since his letter of resignation characterizes the man so 
concisely, we reproduce it in its entirety here: 


‘Dear Brethren in Christ: 


“Now that the work of the Easter season is past, it 
has pleased God to afflict me with a persistent attack of 
rheumatism, which, unfortunately, has not yielded to the 
many medicines I applied. This has been joined by an- 
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other ailment; for I find that the former vigor of my voice 
has waned materially, making it impossible for me to 
perform even the two-fifths of the work assigned me. 


“Under these circumstances and in view of my old 
age, it would be dishonorable, even unscrupulous of me, 
militating against the spiritual well being and prosperity 
of the congregation, if I were to retain my office any 
longer and thus handicap a capable co- worker. So I 
resign my office and again place it into your hands. 


“It was God’s great mercy that permitted me to serve 
you nearly forty years — for I entered upon my office 
among you on July 18th, 1845 — with the Word and the 
Sacraments. And it is no less due to the mercy of God 
that I may say with a good conscience that I, during this 
time, sought neither money nor honor nor a life of ease 
from you and through you, but that I, in my ministry, was 
intent, to the best of my ability, on God’s honor and your 
eternal salvation. 


“At the same time I wish to express my cordial thanks 
to you, beloved brethren in the Lord, for the more than 
six years of patience and indulgence with my defective 
hearing, which made me more of a burden than a bearer 
of burdens and a helper in the congregational meetings. 


“Finally, I ask any one of you whom my words might 
have offended, especially in my early years, to forgive me 
sincerely for the sake of Christ. 


“And now I commend you to the Lord and to the 
Word of His grace, and I pray Him that you may ex- 
perience not only an external growth but also an internal 
spiritual growth in a sound and strong congregational life, 
particularly through the faithful administration of the 
Word of your pastor and of his eventual assistant, and that 
you may thus become ‘a city set on a hill’. 


“May the grace of the Lord be with you and your 
former, aged pastor and brother in Christ, 


*“W. Sihler.” 


Many an eye became misty when these parting words 
of this venerable veteran of the Cross were read. Dr. 
Sihler was voted a lifelong pension of $600.00 per year 
and the free use of the parsonage. However, the days of 
his pilgrimage were nearly over. His strength decreased 
visibly after his resignation, and on Oct. 27th of the same 
year he departed this life with the final words addressed 
to his family and to his congregation: “Remain true to 
Christ!” 


Sihler’s life and labors, like those of Wyneken, were 
reminiscent of the great men of faith of olden times. He 
was a hero of God, a bold and manly contender for sound 
Lutheran doctrine against all error, a man filled with a 
holy zeal for the house of God, the Church, a witness to 
the truth, and a strong adversary of all deception and 
hypocricy, a sharp preacher of the law, but also a truly 
evangelical preacher of the gospel of grace in Christ. 


Under his somewhat rough exterior and occasional auto- 
cratic demeanor he bore a heart filled with fervent love 
for the Church, and especially for his congregation, which 
made him an ardent intercessor before the heavenly throne 
for the children of God entrusted to his care. His sig- 
nificance for St. Paul’s may be aptly comprehended in 
the words of 2 Cor. 1, 12, which were applied to him in 
his funeral sermon: “For our boast is this, the testimony 
of our conscience that we have behaved in the world, and 
still more toward you, with holiness and godly sincerity, 
not by earthly wisdom but the grace of God.” 


III 


NEW CHURCH 


Even prior to its fiftieth anniversary, St. Paul’s had 
decided to build a new church. On Jan. 30, 1887 a special 
meeting was called for a thorough discussion of the ques- 
tion. An excerpt from the minutes reads: ‘Many of the 
older members of our congregation have expressed the 
wish that they might still assist in giving the congregation 
a stately house of God, which would show forth their 
gratitude and zeal for the kingdom of the Lord to later 
generations. Also the younger members are manifesting a 
strong enthusiasm for this project.” A beautiful cruciform 
Gothic edifice, erected at a cost of $70,000.00, resulted 
from this meeting. This was dedicated by a joyful and 
thankful congregation to the service of the Triune God 
on Sept. 15, 1889. As has been fitly said: ‘With its 
stately walls, tall and graceful spire, beautiful interior, and 
many other attractive features, it not only reflects credit 
on the congregation, but is also an eloquent reminder of 
Lutheranism in Indiana and of the center from which its 
influence has so widely radiated. To acquire sufficient 
space for this church, the school, situated on the west 
side of Barr Street, was razed. To compensate for this, 
four classrooms were added to the school, which was 
located on the east side of that street. 


From Dr. Sihler’s death in 1885 until 1890 Pastor 
Sauer served the congregation with the assistance of several 
professors from Concordia College, especially Crull, Baep- 
ler, and Schuelke. These men, together with Pastors C. 
Grosz (Immanuel) and J. Juengel (Zion), also lent a 
helping hand during Pastor Sauer’s severe illness and 
slow convalescence in 1888 and 1889. Now the con- 
tinued growth again obliged the congregation to call an 
assistant pastor. This was done in February, 1889. When 
the new man, Pastor F. Lindemann, the grandfather of 
the present pastor of local Redeemer church, arrived, so- 
called Bloomingdale and the area north of Washington 
Street and Maumee Avenue, exclusive of the Coldwater 
District, were assigned to his pastoral care. Pastor Linde- 
mann served St. Paul’s until 1893, when he accepted a 
call as professor to the teachers’ seminary in Addison, III. 
Since St. Paul’s had nurtured this institution here in Fort 
Wayne in its infancy, in the company of the theological 
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seminary, before it became fledged sufficiently to continue 
life on its own in Addison, St. Paul’s can reasonably claim 
parenthood here too. Pastor Lindemann was succeeded by 
Pastor J. Bohn, who worked together with Pastor Sauer, 
until he, together with one of the teachers, Mr. Nehrenz, 
was released (June 9, 1895) to the newly organized Trinity 
congregation in Bloomingdale. 


TRINITY CONGREGATION 


Four years before this date, St. Paul’s had decided 
to acquire a building site in Bloomingdale, and a year 
later, in 1892, to construct a school here. These resolutions 
were carried out. The building contained two classrooms 
on the first floor; the second floor was utilized for divine 
services. The church furniture that once adorned St. Paul’s 
old church was transferred to the new house of worship, 
and on May 5, 1895, Trinity congregation went into op- 
eration, as St. Paul’s wished another daughter God-speed. 


PASTOR LANGE 


Realizing that the pastoral duties at St. Paul’s ex- 
ceeded the strength of one man, the congregation now 
called Pastor Aug. Lange, to whom the eastern section 
of the parish was entrusted. Ohio Street with its continua- 
tion, Walter and Canal Streets, was established as the 
boundary line separating the two districts. 


Before Pastor Lange had time to enter upon his 
duties, Pastor Sauer was suddenly and unexpectedly 
snatched away from his congregation by death. The news 
of his death struck St. Paul’s like a bolt from the blue. It 
was a shock to young and old; all were deeply affected by 
the loss of a beloved minister, a gentleman of fine Christian 
culture and broad sympathies, who had stamped an im- 
print of his strong personality on his people and whose 
able leadership had spurred them on to commendable 
efforts. He died on May 6, 1896, at the early age of 51 
years. His successor eulogized him with the following 
words: “God had endowed this man with rare gifts for 
the ministry. By the grace of God he was, first of all, a 
humble child of God, united most intimately by faith with 
his Good Shepherd. His heart was aglow with love for the 
Lord and for the souls dearly purchased by His blood. In 
his association with young and old he was ever extremely 
tactful, friendly, kind, and ingratiating. His sermons were 
marked by thorough preparation. Little wonder that the 
sudden death of this beloved shepherd of souls caused so 
many tears to flow.” 


PASTOR JACOB MILLER 


After several futile attempts to procure a successor, 
the call was accepted by Pastor Jacob W. Miller. He 
and Pastor Lange now divided the work, the former 
ministering to the western section, the latter to the eastern 
section of the parish, both preaching and also presiding 
over the congregational meetings alternately. 


CONCORDIA CONGREGATION 


After debating the advisability of organizing a new 
congregation in the eastern section of the city for some 
time, St. Paul’s at length decided to do that. This led 
to the establishment of Concordia congregation in January, 
1890. Some time before this, several members of St. Paul’s 
had purchased the site on which Concordia church stands 
at present. Since Pastor Lange accepted the call to this 
new congregation, St. Paul’s again called an assistant, 
namely, Prof. F. Zucker, who retained his position at the 
college but frequently relieved Pastor Miller in the pulpit 
and also assisted him otherwise in the administration of 
the congregation. Many a pastoral service was rendered 
St. Paul’s during these years also by President M. Luecke 
and Prof. L. Dorn, both connected with the local Con- 
cordia College. 


THE BIG FIRE 


December 3, 1903, was destined to become a day of 
tragedy for St. Paul’s. The evening before the congrega- 
tion had assembled in its church for an Advent service. 
Early the next morning its beautiful edifice was a sea of 
fire. A strong wind fanned the flames which had free 
play until the fire department, which had been engaged 
elsewhere, arrived in force. But it was too late, and the 
next day looked down upon a dismal and dreary spectacle. 
Only the brick walls had survived the conflagration. It is 
easy to understand with what a depressed and mournful 
feeling St. Paul’s viewed the ruins of its imposing church, 
for which its members had spent and sacrificed so un- 
stintingly. However, no time was lost with vain lamenting. 
God, who had inflicted the loss on St. Paul’s, also filled 
its members with the courage and determination to rebuild 
the church and bid it arise anew from its ashes. Both the 
rural and the urban members lent willing hands in clearing 
away the debris. Plans to rebuild the church as it had 
been before the fire were adopted, and pledges were im- 
mediately solicited. In brief, on April 2, 1905, the new 
splendid church was dedicated. By the time of its fifth 
anniversary, the entire cost of reconstruction ($55,000.00) 
had been collected and paid. This is the beautiful building 
in which St. Paul’s still worships today. 


Although Concordia church had absorbed a rather 
large segment of St. Paul’s membership, the congregation 
was still too large for one man to serve properly, and 
therefore Paul F. Miller, who had just been graduated 
from Concordia Seminary, in St. Louis, was called as 
assistant to his father in 1910. His coming signaled the 
inauguration of a far-reaching change, namely, the intro- 
duction of English as a second pulpit-language. The con- 
gregation proceeded cautiously and decided to put this on 
a trial basis and await the results. Suffice it to say that 
it was never again abandoned. For some time the atten- 
dance in the German services still surpassed that in the 
English — which was due, at least in part, to the more 
favorable time assigned to the former — , but gradually 
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this was reversed. And finally on the eve of World War 
II the regular German services were discontinued entirely. 
A German Communion service is still conducted several 
times a year on Sunday afternoon in deference to a few 
members who wish this. 


Moreover, the English services were at first confined 
to Sunday evenings. Not until 1911 were they granted time 
also in the morning. The transition from German to 
English was slow and gradual. In 1915 members who 
were unable to speak Gerrnan were permitted to use the 
English language in the voters’ assembly. On June 13, 
1915, the congregation resolved to organize a Sunday 
School, which was to be conducted in the English lan- 
guage. On advice of the School Board, the meeting of 
Aug. 25, 1918, considered the adoption of the English 
language as the future medium of instruction in school. 
Several months later it was decided ‘“‘to discontinue Ger- 
man in school and to retain it in church where necessary.” 


Pastor Jacob Miller will be gratefully remembered 
by St. Paul’s for many blessings that accrued to it from 
his able ministry; but it might be assumed that he made 
most indelible imprint in his capacity as a staunch pro- 
ponent of Lutheran education. He championed its cause 
with an enthusiasm and a vigor that only a profound love 
for it could engender and that the years could never 
abate. Many of us will recall the fervor of his speech, 
the earnestness of his mien, and the determined gestures 
of his mighty hands when Lutheran education was the 
topic of discussion and he rose to the occasion. Our parish 
school was the apple of his eye. Under his leadership the 
present school building was erected early in the present 
century. It would require too much space to enumerate 
all the teachers who have taught in it over the years. 
Therefore we mention only those who, as the records 
show, remained with St. Paul’s for a rather long period: 
Otto Hoetzer (who taught in the Coldwater School), 
J. H. Ungemach (who will ever be remembered for his 
beautiful Christmas liturgy, which is still sung every 
Christmas), Edward G. Gerberding, Frederick Schroeder, 
F. Wolf, F. E. Bredemeier, Henry J. Feiertag, Geo. Weller, 
E. O. Bertram, H. Foelber, H. Stolper, E. Sieving. Of 
these, all but the last three have been translated into the 
church triumphant. Mr. Foelber (aged 94) and Mr. 
Stolper (aged 80) are living in retirement, and Mr. Sieving 
is at present professor at our Concordia Teachers College 
in River Forest. Some of the other teachers who rendered 
the school yeoman’s service in its earlier years were named 
before. 


The Coldwater Road School, served the congregation 
for three quarters of a century until 1920 and the children 
from that area have since then been transported to the 
school on Barr Street by bus. The only visible evidence 
remaining today of Coldwater Road school is a small 
graveyard, isolated by the cloverleaf of a new highway — 
a monument to the past embraced by the contemporary. 


In 1922 the congregation deemed it expedient to build a 
branch school on State Street to cater to the parishioners 
living in Lakeside. This school was maintained until the 
organization of Holy Cross congregation rendered its 
continuance unnecessary. The building was sold to the 
city to serve as a branch library. 


LUTHER INSTITUTE 


Hardly had St. Paul’s school on Barr Street developed 
into an eight-grade institution, when Pastor Jacob Miller 
conceived a plan for the expansion of the Lutheran educa- 
tional system of Fort Wayne. The result was the founding 
of the Luther Institute in 1916; this covered two years of 
study beyond the elementary grades. It was sponsored by 
an educational association composed of members from 
all the local Lutheran churches, but housed for a number 
of years in St. Paul’s school building. Among the St. Paul’s 
laymen who were prominent in promoting this venture 
Dr. H. Duemling and Mr. Chas. Scheiman come to mind. 
This school was the ancestor of the present Concordia 
High School. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


When Valparaiso University was launched under 
Lutheran auspices in 1925, St. Paul’s, under the leadership 
of its two pastors, of Dr. Duemling, Chas. Scheiman, Fred 
Wehrenberg, Max Irmscher, Sr., Karl Henrichs, and many 
other members, again played a role that cannot easily be 
over-estimated. It is no exaggeration to maintain that, 
humanly speaking, Valparaiso University would not have 
come about without them. 


In 1921 St. Paul’s celebrated Pastor J. Miller’s 25th 
anniversary in a special service, followed by an informal 
reception. As a token of esteem the membership had 
collected a purse for the pastor. In his presentation speech, 
Mr. Paul Wolf remarked that, in view of Pastor Miller’s 
well-known propensity to give all his money away for some 
mission project, the committee had deemed it expedient 
to withhold the cash from him and, instead, to refurbish 
and refurnish his study with it, and in that way insure 
that he would derive some personal enjoyment from it. 
We mention this incident because it serves to throw a 
light on a pronounced Christian trait of Pastor Miller, 
namely an unstinted giving of his meagre means for the 
spreading of the kingdom of God. He took his Lord at 
His word: “Seek first His kingdom and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be yours as well.” 


Pastor Miller’s gifts, his vigor, his enthusiasm and 
zeal for the kingdom of his Lord, also benefitted the 
church at large when Synod elected him its first vice-presi- 
dent. In this position, which he held for many years, he 
made his wholesome influence felt in large circles; and, 
incidentally, it also made the name of St. Paul’s church of 
Fort Wayne known far and wide; for, as the writer recalls, 
Pastor Miller seldom failed to mention his home congrega- 
tion by way of praise on the floor of conventions. 
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He served St. Paul’s to the last; to be sure, no longer 
with the vigor that marked his younger years, but still with 
the same faithfulness and devotion. When he tendered the 
congregation his resignation by reason of the infirmity of 
years, this was not accepted. He was asked to continue 
to serve as best as his health allowed. At the same time, 
Pastor Paul Miller was asked to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of the pastorate. 


Few of us will still remember Pastor Jacob Miller 
riding his bicycle down the streets of Fort Wayne with 
flowing beard and floating coat-tails, but there are un- 
doubtdely many who still see him driving his Model-T 
Ford, steering it with one hand and waving the other 
big hand far out of the open window at some passer-by. 
He was a man not easily forgotten. His frankness and 
forthrightness may have caused an occasional hurt and 
wound, but his sincerity and uprightness never per- 
mitted his words to rankle long in an honest and truthful 
heart. 


IV 


“REV. PAUL” 


When Pastor Jacob Miller died in 1933, Rev. Paul, as 
he was quite generally called, assumed the full duties in 
the congregation. He had inherited much of the force- 
fulness and the enthusiasm and fervor of his father. When- 
ever he espoused a cause, he pursued it with a will and 
devotion. He was endowed with a robust constitution 
and with an ususual capacity for work. 


When Dr. Geo. Schick, who had assisted with the 
congregational duties for a time, asked to be released, the 
congregation proceeded to call an assistant pastor. But 
when the first call it issued was declined, it decided to 
engage a theological student instead. As a result, Edwin 
David was appointed, who served two years. Later, after 
his graduation from the seminary, he was called as as- 
sistant pastor, remaining with St. Paul’s until he accepted 
a call to California in 1945. Other theological students 
who saw service at St. Paul’s during these years are: Edwin 
Benz, Victor Mack, Herman Zehnder. During World 
War II Pastor Paul was appointed to the chaplaincy to 
the Selective Service Board, in which office he will be 
gratefully remembered by many a young soldier in Fort 
Wayne who marched off to war. In 1941, twenty boys of 
the congregation were serving in the country’s armed 
forces. Rev. Paul appointed a committee to direct and 
oversee their welfare work, avoiding duplication with 
Synod’s efforts. The number of St. Paul’s members in the 
armed forces must have multiplied rapidly; for a little 
later we find that the pupils of the eighth grade were 
writing letters, at the suggestion of our school’s principal, 
E. O. Bertram, to 112 soldiers, “the replies to which 
showed a fine Christian character, especially those whose 
authors were graduates of our Lutheran school” (from a 
report dated Jan. 10, 1943). Eight boys of St. Paul’s 


gave their life for the cause that had been adopted by 
their country. On Mother’s Day, 1942, the congregation 
participated in Synod’s one half million dollar Army and 
Navy Collection, by house-to-house solicitation. 


When peace came, Pastor Paul was invited to head 
Synod’s big Thanksgiving Collection, but upon the advice 
of his physician he asked to be excused from this. 


ST. PAUL’S LAYMEN 


Until 1933 — consequently, for almost a century — 
the congregation’s pastor had always presided over the 
voters’ assembly. In that year Rev. Paul suggested that a 
layman be elected to this office. That was done; in the 
meeting of Jan. 4, 1934, Fred Jaebker was elected, taking 
the chair for the first time one month later. Since that 
time a layman has presided over the congregational meet- 
ings uninterruptedly. St. Paul’s has practically always had 
dynamic pastors who lent impetus to every project spon- 
sored by the congregation; but we dare not forget that 
it has also ever been blessed with a large number of laymen, 
endowed with a diversity of rich talents, which they un- 
stintingly placed at the disposal of their church. In many 
a church the talents of the laity are permitted to lie 
fallow; St. Paul’s has been, and is still intent on utilizing 
them in various areas. It would lead too far afield to 
mention all of these; but we emphasize that these were 
by no means confined to externals, to matters of finance, 
etc. By way of illustration, we cite an early congregational 
resolution to meet Friday after Friday for a discussion of 
the life and work of Dr. Walther. Or we may point to the 
meeting of May 12, 1938, which resolved to introduce “a 
short discussion period in each voters’ assembly as a help 
to one and all in meeting with the man on the street, en- 
abling us to give an answer when asked regarding our 
Christian faith and the Lutheran Church”. The first of 
these discussions in the “Why I am” series was led by Emil 
Deister on the topic “Why I am a Christian”. It reflected 
a warm personal Christianity, a close relationship with 
the speaker’s Lord, and an intimate acquaintanceship with 
his Bible. Or we may think of the “Lutheran Hour”. 
When that was first launched, it found an ardent spokes- 
man in the person of Ernest Gallmeyer, then a member of 
St. Paul’s. And it has found ardent advocates in St. Paul’s 
ever since in the officers and the membership of the St. 
Paul chapter of the Lutheran Laymen’s League. 


Since 1866 St. Paul’s had celebrated its annual con- 
gregational picnic in the so-called “College Grove” on 
the Concordia College campus. This grove had been 
purchased by the congregation for the college a few 
years prior to this. Hence, the excitement occasioned in 
1931 by a decision of the college board will be under- 
standable, that no picnics were to be held in the college 
grove in the future, “since the use of the grounds for such 
purposes would interfere with and retard the program 
adopted for beautifying the college property”. The board’s 
authority to terminate this time-hallowed practice was 
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questioned, “as it was thought the deed to the grove stip- 
ulated that our congregation should always have the 
privilege of holding its annual picnics there.” To deter- 
mine the issue definitely the congregational minutes were 
searched by a committee of three. Pending the outcome 
of that, the college’s beautifying program was postponed. 
But when the committee failed to unearth a stipulation 
regarding the congregation’s perpetual use of the grove, 
the beautification of the campus took its course, and the 
congregational picnics moved elsewhere. 


For years these picnics had partaken of the nature 
of school picnics and had been held jointly with Con- 
cordia congregation on July fourth. This association was 
now dissolved and the time was shifted to early fall. It 
has gradually evolved into a large gathering of the St. 
Paul family, held in a public park, appealing to far wider 
circles than ever before. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF ST. PAUL’S 


In 1937 St. Paul’s took note of its centennial. The 
celebration found many facets of expression. Under the 
co-chairmanship of E. Gallmeyer and Paul Knothe the 
congregational debt was underwritten and wiped out. A 
seven-point program was undertaken with a view to a 
spiritual revival and rededication. Twelve reunions of 
confirmation classes were held, as also an entire calendar 
of services honoring different groups in the congregation. 
The year was climaxed with a congregational banquet in 
December. 


HOLY CROSS CONGREGATION 


In 1941 the Church Council recommended the ap- 
pointment of a survey committee to consider the advis- 
ability of beginning a new mission in the north-east section 
of Fort Wayne. It was discovered that approximately 350 
communicant members of St. Paul’s lived in the area 
north of State Street. And two years later, it was decided 
to act upon the recommendation of the committee, con- 
sisting of Paul Brudi and Emil Deister, to proceed with 
establishing a new congregation in those parts. The com- 
mittee was authorized to secure a site. Ten acres were 
purchased on Highway 37. A little later “a ways and 
means committee of nine members was chosen for the 
promotion of the northside mission”. This was the initial 
step toward the organization of Holy Cross Lutheran 
church. St. Paul’s school on State Street was discontinued, 
and the fledgling congregation was permitted to worship 
there until it could move into its own quarters. In addi- 
tion to the ten acres, St. Paul’s launched the new con- 
gregation with a sizeable monetary gift. Today this 
youngest daughter of St. Paul’s is the fastest growing 
Lutheran congregation in Fort Wayne, bidding well to 
outstrip its mother in size. 


The term “youngest daughter” is a misnomer; for 
St. Paul’s may well claim co-parenthood of a still younger 
church in Fort Wayne, namely, Gethsemane. On Feb. 4, 


1955 representatives of St. Paul’s, of Trinity, and of Holy 
Cross met “‘to discuss the present membership status and 
the future growth of the above-named congregations”. In 
this meeting Pastor Nerger pointed out that Fort Wayne 
is expanding toward the north, which will give rise to 
the question of adequate care of school children. He pro- 
posed the building of a consolidated school, and mentioned 
the probability that this school might some day lead to 
the organization of another congregation. And the future 
proved that events took this course by and large, and 
Gethsemane congregation grew out of these deliberations 
of 1955. 


In its role as the oldest member of the family of 
Lutheran churches in Fort Wayne, it seems that St. Paul’s 
has always felt somewhat of a sense of responsibility over 
against the younger members. Thus it had also assisted 
Bethlehem financially in 1931 in the building of its church 
and school. 


When a unified budget for the congregation was first 
suggested in 1949, it encountered quite a bit of opposition. 
Misgivings were voiced as to its effectiveness. These were 
silenced after it was put into operation and when it was 
reported that the first effort “was the largest and most 
successful subscription for our annual budget in our con- 
gregation’s history”. The budget in that year called for 
$125,000.00. In the meeting of Jan. 12, 1956, the treasurer, 
Edgar Kruse, reported that the receipts for 1955 amounted 
to a little in excess of $300,000.00. The unified budget has 
not been abandoned. 


In the meeting of Dec. 11, 1949, Pastor E. Nerger, 
who had been assistant pastor since 1946, reported that 
the Church Council recommended that Rev. Paul be 
given “a three-months leave of absence in order to enable 
him to recover fully from recent surgery”. This was 
granted. 


On Jan. 12, 1950 a request for honorable retire- 
ment was submitted by Rev. Paul. “Pastor Miller stated 
that the request was made upon the advice, even the in- 
sistence, of his physician. The Church Council recom- 
mended that Pastor Miller’s request be granted. It was 
moved and seconded that we abide by the Church Council’s 
recommendation. An amendment was proposed by F. A. 
Schack that we accept the recommendation with profound 
regret, recognizing Pastor Miller’s faithful services for the 
past forty years.” It might be remarked in passing that 
it is regrettable that the doctors who diagnosed Pastor 
Miller’s ailment did not have an opportunity to make 
their discovery sooner. When Rev. Paul died in 1958, 
the voters’ assembly did not inter the good that he had 
done with his bones but passed a resolution which reads 
in part: “Pastor Miller faithfully served St. Paul’s con- 
gregation from 1910 to 1950, at which time a serious illness 
caused his retirement. During the years he served as 
pastor, and much of this time as the only pastor, the 
church prospered both in spiritual growth and in material 
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progress. In addition to his duties in our parish, Pastor 
Paul Miller served as secretary of the Lutheran University 
Association at Valparaiso University, and also as chaplain 
to the Selective Service Board during World War II, and 
many of us will remember him as he wished God’s blessing 
and protective guidance upon us as we departed from the 
country at an early hour.” 


PASTOR NERGER 


In the meeting held on March 9, 1950, Assistant 
Pastor Edwin A. Nerger was elected to the pastorate of 
St. Paul’s by an overwhelming majority over other candi- 
dates of fame and name. He is a man who thinks big, as 
becomes the Texan that he is. He has a vision that is 
born of the wide expanses of his native state. His mature 
judgment belies his youthful years. It was fortunate that 
a man of his calibre came into the ministry of St. Paul’s 
“at such a time as this”. St. Paul’s is a down-town church, 
situated in a deteriorating neighborhood, and it faces all 
the problems that this entails. Pastor Nerger was fully 
conscious of this from the beginning, and he attacked the 
problem with a determined will. In the meeting of Sept. 
14, 1950 he stated “that long-range plans are being laid 
for the future growth and progress of our congregation. 
Since our present debt is a road-block in the path of these 
plans, the liquidation of this debt is the first step.” No 
sooner said than done. A drive toward that goal was suc- 
cessfully undertaken the very next month, which was led 
by Henry Moellering, Leland Berning, Paul Knothe, Mark 
Knoblauch, and Herb. Luepke. The movement was desig- 
nated as “The Advancement of our Heritage Program”. 
The benefits that came to the congregation from it are 
hard to overestimate. 


REMEMBERING OUR HERITAGE 


Many a down-town church has slowly but surely 
been choked to death by its environment. St. Paul’s was 
menaced by a similar fate; but God gave its leaders the 
foresight to fend that off. In 1952 a planning committee 
was appointed, over which Robert Moellering presided, 
which submitted a five-year expansion program to the 
congregation one year later. Its features were, substan- 
tially, provision of parking and playground facilities, re- 
habilitation of the school, of the church, and the erection 
of a parish building north of the church. This program, 
involving an expenditure of half a million dollars, was 
adopted unanimously. A campaign for funds was ushered 
in on Sept. 23, 1954 with “a family loyalty dinner” of the 
entire congregation in the Memorial Coliseum. The entire 
amount was subscribed. In May of that year Pastor Nerger 
had portrayed the situation confronting the congregation 
in an address, part of which we reproduce here: “St. 
Paul’s Church has an unusual and inspiring history. It 
has made many important contributions to Lutheranism 
in America. These have been made possible by the cour- 
age, the zeal, the vision, the faith, and the devotion of 
the fathers who have preceded us. Not only the faith and 


doctrine which they held faithfully, but also the example 
of their willingness to sacrifice for that which with true 
vision, they recognized a necessity, have been transmitted 
to us. More concretely, their faith, devotion, and sacrifice 
are evident and clearly seen in the great and fine church 
building, school building and strong congregational or- 
ganization, which are so well known to us. 


“It is a matter of historical record that whenever 
a challenge presented itself, though gigantic in proportions 
that it may have seemed at the time, our forebears rose 
to meet it. Though there were those voices of doubt and 
even of opposition, the congregation recognized the chal- 
lenge and always advanced the heritage given them by 
God through the efforts of their forebears. True vision 
requires that we not only look to the past for inspiration, 
but that we examine the present and project our planning 
into the future in order to formulate and decide on a 
program of action that is commensurate to the need and 
opportunity that might exist. The question that confronts 
every down-town church sooner or later becomes a very 
critical one. It is this: Shall we give up the struggle and 
watch slow but sure deterioration take place, or shall we 
rise with vision and courage to plan, to invest in expansion 
of facilities and a full and adequate program, and thus 
not only survive, but actually grow? That is the question 
confronting St. Paul’s at the present. We have been 
moving toward the question for the last ten years. We 
can no longer escape a definite answer.” As already said, 
St. Paul’s rose to the occasion and gave the answer. On 
June 26, 1955 ground was broken for the new building, 
now known as Heritage Hall. And on Feb. 9, 1957 it was 
dedicated to the service of God and His people in grateful 
memory of the congregation’s founders. 


Prior to its completion Pastor Nerger had requested 
the voters’ assembly “to instruct its chairman to appoint 
committees to assist him in a complete and thorough study 
of our entire congregational activity and of every organiza- 
tion in the congregation”. That was done for the purpose of 
affording every congregational organization an oppor- 
tunity for full utilization of the planned physical facilities. 


Gone were the days when a large number of St. Paul’s 
membership lived clustered within a narrow radius of the 
church, when scores and scores of members poured forth 
from their homes on Madison Street, on Lewis Street, and 
adjacent streets on Sunday morning in answer to the 
peeling of St. Paul’s bells. Practically the entire congrega- 
tion had in the course of time moved within the shadow 
of other Lutheran churches. “Advancing our heritage” 
and kindred projects tended to hold members with the 
church that had nourished and nurtured them thus far. 
Bonds of loyalty with the old church were strengthened, 
and, simultaneously, these projects posed persuasive in- 
vitations to others to make St. Paul’s their spiritual home. 
This and other measures that followed in its train helped, 
and is helping, to stay the decay that so easily befalls a 
downtown church. 
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ASSISTANT PASTORS 


Pastor Arnold Heuman served St. Paul’s as assistant 
pastor from 1951 until 1956, when he accepted a call to 
Ebenezer Lutheran Church in St. Louis. The following 
year a theological student, Kenneth H. Schroer, relieved 
Pastor Nerger of some of his duties. In July, 1957 Richard 
Maassel was installed as junior assistant pastor, serving 
until October, 1961, when he took charge of a congrega- 
tion in Glenview, Ill. The congregation was happy in 
the choice of both of these assistant pastors and only 
reluctantly saw them leave. Both of them worked ably 
and diligently especially with the youth of St. Paul’s. After 
Pastor Maassel’s departure, Prof. W. Steltzer, from Con- 
cordia College, sprang into the breach and aided Pastor 
Nerger as far as his time allowed. At the present time 
the congregation has been apprised that it has been as- 
signed the services of a 1962-graduate of the Springfield 
seminary, Richard Holland, who will enter upon his duties 
this fall. 


LAY ASSISTANT 


As a further measure of division of work, the con- 
gregation employed an administrator, a lay assistant to 
the pastor, as early as 1956. It had become impossible for 
the pastor and the trustees “to properly and practically 
administer the operation of our physical property, which 
will, upon completion of our present expansion plans, 
near a value of two million dollars.” Mr. Wilmer Mess- 
mann was appointed to this office, which is today perform- 
ing all its tasks with efficiency and dispatch, many of which 
formerly were, of necessity, either neglected entirely or 
carried out tardily. Mr. Messman supervises the work of 
all employes other than pastors and teachers; he has 
charge of the purchases; he is the general superintendent 
of all the physical property, etc., relieving pastor and 
trustees of many of the burdens that used to rest on their 
shoulders. 


When Pastor -Nerger informed the congregation in 
July, 1957, that he had received a call from a congregation 
in Dallas, Texas, the voters’ assembly was unanimous in 
its request that he remain here. Among other reasons 


adduced for this was the fact “that under his leadership 


the congregation had progressed beyond expectations, but 
that our big project, known as “Advancing our Heritage”, 
was only partially completed.” Pastor Nerger declined 
the call, and the “Advancing our Heritage” program was 
allowed to progress unimpeded. 


“FORWARD FUND” 


In 1958 the “Forward Fund” was established with 
a goal of $60,000.00 for that year. Many a congregation 
nowadays is handicapped by inadequate parking space. 
This also confronted St. Paul’s. But it met it forthwith. 
A number of members formed the Heritage Realty Co. 
and bought up, and later resold to St. Paul’s at cost, a 
few lots adjacent to the church and the school, razed 


the houses that cumbered the land and converted this into 
playgrounds for the school children and into parking lots. 
This simultaneously served to push back the blight that 
was gradually encroaching and intruding itself upon the 
neighborhood. This action of the Heritage Realty Co. 
also enabled the Central District of the Missouri-Synod to 
erect its attractive building across the street from St. 
Paul’s church, again enhancing the property round about. 
Thanks to the careful planning and the foresight of pastor 
and members, St. Paul’s at present holds enough real 
estate in its immediate vicinity to take care of the needs 
of the foreseeable future. 


But physical rehabilitation and expansion can be no 
more than a necessary concomitant and supplement of a 
church’s real mission, namely, internal spiritual growth 
and the extension of an inviting hand to the unchurched. 
St. Paul’s has not been unmindful of the need of a spiritual 
revitalization program nor of the Lord’s missionary man- 
date to it. Among many other measures, the annual 
Loyalty Sunday, preceded by the Loyalty Communion 
Services on three consecutive evenings of the previous 
week, is pursuing that objective. 


“MEMBERSHIP GUILD” 


In 1948 the Membership Guild was organized. Since 
then it has made thousands of calls on the unchurched of 
the city. Under its auspices canvasses of different sections 
of Fort Wayne are periodically undertaken by many other 
church members whom the Guild enlists in the cause. 
St. Paul’s celebrates an annual Mission Day. A number 
of years ago some two hundred ladies of the congregation 
called on every member of the congregation to ask for 
a gift for missions and, futhermore, to submit the following 
two questions at each house: 1. Will you put forth an 
honest effort to get one member for the church? 2. Do 
you have a definite prospect for the adult membership 
class, for the church, or for the Sunday School? 


A formidable loss of membership by removal is the 
common lot of all down-town churches. St. Paul’s has not 
been immune to that. On Aug. 13, 1959, Pastor Nerger 
reported to the voters’ assembly that the congregation 
had suffered a loss of 150 members per year for the last 
ten years, totalling 1500; removals, transfers, and deaths 
accounted for this. But he continued his report with the 
cheering news that the loss had been practically covered 
by accessions, leaving the total membership virtually 
stable. This happy fact is due, under God, largely to the 
zealous efforts of the Membership Guild, an effective 
hand-maiden of the Lord and His Church, deserving of 
our congregation’s sincere acclaim. 


Many another society or club of St. Paul’s has con- 
tributed, and is contributing, materially to a wholesome 
congregational life and to the furtherance of the kingdom 
of God. We think of the Walther League, in which St. 
Paul’s has held membership since its inception, the choirs, 
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the Men’s Club, the Club of Business and Professional 
Women, etc. The confines of this chronicle forbid our 
enlarging on these. 


LADIES’ AID 


But we cannot desist from focusing attention, at least 
briefly, on St. Paul’s Ladies’ Aid, which elicits our plaudits 
and our respect not only by reason of its age but also of 
its merits and accomplishments. This year our Ladies’ 
Aid looks back upon 110 years of continuous service, which 
will easily make it the oldest organization of its kind in 
Fort Wayne and perhaps far beyond. It was founded by 
the wife of Pastor Foehlinger, Mrs. Bornemann, and Mrs. 
Wolf. “This was done by openly inviting the women of 
the congregation together one afternoon each week for 
the purpose of mending and patching for the students of 
the Seminary.” To help the pre-ministerial students of 
Concordia College remained one of the Aid’s objectives 
for many years. But gradually its duties outgrew those 
narrow bounds. It aided our church and our school in 
many ways. The last major project was the furnishing of 
the Founders’ Room and the kitchen in Heritage Hall. 
But the interests of the Aid also transcend the area of our 
congregation. Many charitable and educational needs 
outside our own are annually remembered. “Thousands 
of services of love were rendered, and tens of thousands 
of dollars were earned and contributed that many needy 
might benefit.” (The Messenger, May, 1962). 


TRIBUTE TO OUR SCHOOL 


Since there were no “free” schools, that is, public 
schools, in Fort Wayne until the 1850’s, our assumption 
might be warranted that St. Paul’s school, which is as 
old as the congregation, was the first institution to offer 
any formal education in Fort Wayne. It is true that a 
statement found in the treatise “The First Presbyterian 
Church in Fort Wayne” tends to contradict this. For there 
we read on page 12: “The Reverend Jesse Hoover, a 
Lutheran minister from Woodstock, Canada (should read 
Woodstock, Va.) arrived in town in 1837 and became the 
first teacher in the new Presbyterian school.” It seems 
that there are no authentic records on the school’s earliest 
history available, and the question whether the two 
congregations shared one school might not be amiss. 


Over the years the school has served its academic, 
moral, and spiritual aims well. Its graduates have ever 
made good records in public and private high schools. 
Aware that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
it inculcates effectively civic virtues and high moral 
standards for this life and guides its charges on the way 
to the life to come as well. 


Quite naturally, the school serves St. Paul’s member- 
ship first of all; St. Paul’s children constitute the vast 
majority of its pupils. However the school has also at all 
times opened its doors to others. Children are admitted 
without regard to race or color. Children of members of 


other churches are charged a tuition fee; children of un- 
churched parents are asked for a contribution in accord 
with their financial ability. But all are expected to take 
part in the religious instruction and devotions of the school. 


In recent years the enrollment has fluctuated between 
300 and 400. At present 321 children are enrolled. These 
are taught by the following staff: Miss Serena Wolter; 
Mrs. Linda Knopf; Miss Luella Feiertag; Mrs. Gertrude 
Heckel; Mr. Neil Reincke; Mr. Victor Kamprath; Mr. 
Arthur Niemeyer; Mr. Arthur Pinnow; Mr. August Stell- 
horn; Mr. Herbert Leinhos; Mr. Eugene Burger, principal. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


St. Paul’s Sunday School is a relatively new institution. 
It was thought that a congregation equipped with a parish 
school could well dispense with its services for its own 
children. And this judgment would seem correct. The 
proper place on Sunday for children who receive in- 
struction in religion five days a week by professionally 
trained men and women might well be the church pew 
of their parents, where they join in the corporate worship 
of the congregation. When St. Paul’s finally established a 
Sunday School in 1915, it had primarily unchurched 
children in mind, or such as do not enjoy the benefits of 
a parish school. It was to function as a feeder to the 
parish school. However, the fact is that the vast majority 
of the Sunday School children also attended our parish 
school and that the mission material it has collected thus 
far is rather insignificant in number. This is borne out 
by the report of the Sunday School Superintendent in 
1947, Mr. Lewis Klitzke: “If the Sunday School is a 
missionary agency, it has not carried out its purpose. 
Instead of the Sunday School’s acting as a feeder, or a 
tributary, to the main river, the school, the very converse 
is true. The parochial school, the main river, feeds and 
sustains the Sunday School, which is supposed to be the 
tributary.” As the congregational secretary, Dr. Robert 
Schnabel, expressed it succinctly in his minutes: “We are 
fishing in our own fish-hatchery.” 


_ According to the report of the present superintendent 
of the Sunday School, Mr. Herbert Leinhos, the enrollment 
has almost doubled since 1947 (approximately 400 inclusive 
of the cradle roll), but the ratio between the children 
who attend and who do not attend our parish school has 
remained relatively constant. Changing conditions will 
dictate that also the Sunday School becomes an ever 
stronger missionary agency of St. Paul’s. To this end it 
will have to go out into the highways and by-ways sur- 
rounding our church, throw out its net and garner in the 
children of the unchurched who live within its compass. 


As has been stated before, St. Paul’s has always taken 
an active interest in the affairs of Synod. Its ministers 
and members have been synodical officials and have served 
on synodical boards. Thus, in 1950 Pastor Nerger was 
honored with an appointment to the chairmanship of 
Synod’s General Relief Board. In 1953 he was _ instru- 
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mental in having Synod establish the Board of World 
Relief, of which he is chairman, and which works hand in 
glove with “Lutheran World Relief’, which, in turn, is 
incorporated as the agency of all Lutheran bodies in 
America. In that capacity Pastor Nerger was asked to go 
on a tour of inspection in 1959, which carried him to the 
four corners of the world. 


CHANGES AND BLESSINGS 


Anniversaries are conducive to reveries; and it is 
only natural that St. Paul’s members, especially the older 
ones, will let phases and epochs of the congregation’s past 
pass in review before their mind’s eye this year. This will 
register many a change, the passing of many practices 
and customs, the introduction of many new ones. The 
early morning services on Christmas day, long cherished 
by many, have vanished from the scene. The individual 
communion cup has replaced the common chalice in the 
celebration of the Sacrament. Men and women no longer 
commune separately. The parish school faculty is no 
longer all male. The Concordia College students are no 
longer assigned places in the south balcony, supervised 
there by their professors, as a congregational decree of 
1883 stipulated. Boy Scouts and Brownies, an airborne 
TV educational program, etc., etc. are with us today. Many 
changes, many innovations will come to mind. Most of 
the changes that we perceive are of secondary importance. 
The all-important fact is that the core of old St. Paul’s 
is, thanks to God, imbued with the spirit of its founders. 
It is well for us to glorify the past and to speak of “the 
giants that walked on the earth in those days’. But 
doing that, it is not necessary to disparage the present 
and to close our eyes to the fact that God is still blessing 
our church today with men of faith and valor who ably 
do His bidding, that He is still vouchsafing us leaders, 
endowed with devotion, determination, and vision, who 
hold St. Paul’s steadfast to the course charted by its 
founders. St. Paul’s has, on the one hand, remained 
rigidly true to its spiritual heritage, “it has not been 
tossed to and fro and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine” (Eph. 4, 14), and, on the other, it has been 
pliable enough to adapt its outward policies to changing 
conditions. Conscious of the truth that to stand still is 
to go back, it has constantly undertaken new projects and 
tried to move ahead, avoiding gradual stagnation. This 
has enabled St. Paul’s to set up so many daughter con- 
gregations in their own household and yet to maintain 
the old homestead. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 


And also in this year, as St. Paul’s celebrates its 125th 
birthday, it has set its face toward a new goal, a goal of 
spiritual and of physical revitalization. The latter phase 
is tangible and thus easier to pinpoint. The anniversary 
collection of $125,000.00 is practically pledged at this 
writing. St. Paul’s is not spending this money exclusively 
on itself. Among other items, provision is being made for 


the erection of a chapel on some mission field. Walter 
Helmke Sr. and Carlton Kruse are the co-chairmen of 
the anniversary fund drive, while Lew Bruick presides over 
the entire anniversary program. St. Paul’s has a com- 
municant membership of roughly 2,000. Its current unified 
budget amounts to approximately $200,000.00. The follow- 
ing men fill the chief congregational offices for the year 
1962: Edw. Hartman, chairman; Eric Beyer, vice-chair- 
man; Walter Helmke Jr., secretary; Thos. Foelber, treas- 
urer; Wm. Linnemeier, finance secretary; Max Irmscher, 
Jr., almoner. 


As we review and ponder St. Paul’s past, we will feel 
impelled to thank God for the many blessings He has 


showered on the congregation, and to implore Him to 
walk with us as He did with our forebears. Our reflections 
and meditations on the past will, at the same time, re- 
kindle our sense of loyalty to old St. Paul’s and infuse a 
will to stand our ground here, amid changing conditions, 
and to continue the work so valiantly and faithfully under- 
taken by past generations. Then, God helping us, our 
125th birthday will not be ushering in the twilight hour, 
or the dusk, of St. Paul’s history, but the dawn of another 
period of fruitful activity in the service of the Lord of 
the Church, Jesus Christ. 

“They who wait for the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall mount up with wings like eagles, they 
shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not faint.” 
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